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tion of the idea of the state, its purposes, organs and functions, is a 
marvel of clear and advanced thinking. His treatment of the question 
of sovereignty clears the ground of a tangled debris of illogical thought, 
which has always proved the greatest hindrance to the progress of the 
student of political science. 

With this double preparation from history and the science of the 
state, Dr. Jellinek leads his readers, finally, to the philosophy of the 
specific subject. His delimitation of the respective realms of legisla- 
tion and of administration and his adjustment of their relations to each 
other are clear and exhaustive. I can find little in them to criticise 
and everything to commend. No student of political science and public 
law can claim to be master of the most modern literature of his subject 
until he has thoroughly read and digested this work. 

J. W. Burgess. 

Practical Statistics : A Handbook for the Statistician at Work, 
Students in Colleges and Academies, Agents, Census Enumerators, 
Etc. By Charles F. Pidgin, Chief Clerk of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston: The William E. Smythe 
Company, 1888. — 8vo, 201 pp. 

The author of this work has been for fifteen years chief clerk of the 
Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics, has been engaged in two state 
censuses and one Federal, and is perhaps the best practical statistician 
in America. He is the inventor of numerous arithmetical and calcu- 
lating machines and of other devices for saving labor and reaching 
from complicated statistical material results hitherto impossible. The 
two volumes of the Massachusetts census of 1885 which have been 
published give ample evidence of his skill and the comprehensive value 
of his methods. This volume gives the results of his experience and a 
full view of the interior workings of what is undoubtedly the best statis- 
tical office in America and which is probably not excelled in Europe. 
It describes in detail the preparation of the schedules, the instruction 
to enumerators, the tabulation of the returns, the presentation of results, 
and discusses the application of statistics, their illustration by diagrams, 
the teaching of practical statistics, the position of the statistician, etc. 
It cannot fail to be of the utmost value to the heads of our statistical 
bureaus and to the statisticians of our boards of trade and other com- 
mercial bodies and private associations, who so often enter on their 
work without the slightest knowledge of statistical methods. 

The book, however, is intended for and deserves a far wider circle 
of readers than the comparatively limited number of practical statis- 
ticians. It should be read by every student of statistical science, by 
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every teacher of political economy or of any of the social sciences 
where statistics are used, and by all who desire to use statistical infor- 
mation in a scientific spirit. As the author very justly observes, most 
of the labor in statistical science has been in the direction of criticising 
the results rather than of perfecting the method or pointing out how 
better results can be obtained. The public use the final figures, making 
them prove what they think they prove, without examining their exact 
meaning. But the value of statistical results depends chiefly on the 
way in which they have been obtained. It seems a very easy thing to 
ask questions, but practical experience shows that certain questions are 
always misunderstood, and that others cannot be answered by the par- 
ties concerned. Concerning the Massachusetts census, Mr. Pidgin 
points out in a very frank way the questions to which the answers 
were so confused and discrepant that no use could be made of the 
returns. Capital employed in farming could not be obtained, be- 
cause farmers keep no books. Acreage devoted to the larger crops 
was given without trouble, but that devoted to garden produce could 
not be obtained because the patches are so small and mixed together. 
Dairy products were a comparative failure because farmers could not 
distinguish, as they were asked to do, between milk sold, used in the 
family, fed to calves, used for butter, etc. This process of differentia- 
tion between inquiries which can be successfully prosecuted and those 
which cannot will be of immense value to all who use statistics and to 
statistical science. 

Equally interesting and valuable is it to know just what questions 
ought to be asked in order to get information about any one subject. 
An example of this is found in the statistics of capital invested. It is 
easy to say that we ought to have statistics of capital. Mr. Pidgin points 
out just what ought to be demanded from the manufacturers and how the 
census return of capital employed differs from the book-keeper's balance 
sheet of assets and liabilities. Another example is under the head of 
wages where the questions that are of real interest, such as the highest 
and lowest number of men employed, the actual wages paid in detailed 
occupations, the classification of wages, the hours of work, over-time, 
number of days worked during the year, the full capacity of the factory, 
etc., are put with such skill as to give the greatest amount of informa- 
tion. The above points and many others are valuable contributions to 
statistical method, the more valuable because founded on actual ex- 
perience. The study of this book will lead to a greater appreciation 
of the difficulties of statistical investigation and also to a more exact 

use of statistical results. _ , , 

Richmond Mayo Smith. 



